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) EPRESENTATIVES of American Universa- 
u& lists will gather in conference next Fall to 
liberate on matters of Faith and Order. We are 
arefore printing in this number, two points of 
»w on the historic Liberty Clause. The contri- 
tions are by two of our most distinguished 
aders and elder statesmen, Dean Atwood and 
- van Schaick. Both of these, our elders and 
tters, said or implied that the editor of The 
ader was quite off his base when he said in the 
port on the last General Assembly that debate 
this Liberty Clause was “‘a secondary matter.” 


Well, we register our natural cussedness by re- 
rating our opinion and adding a paradox. As 
ery well-informed Universalist knows, there is 
ypended to our Bond of Fellowship this state- 
ent: “Neither this nor any other statement shall 
: imposed asacreedal test, provided the faith 
‘us indicated be professed.” This clause is in- 
sed the key to our formal expression of belief 
it by that very token it seems to us that it 
atters not whether it be attached to or erased 
om our charter of faith. 


Deep seated is the conviction of religious lib- 
‘als that truth cannot be bottled up in any neat 
mtainer once for all; that the life of man is a 
mamic process of growth in which an ever 
idening and ever deepening understanding of 
ality is to be expected and sought. Ours then is 
xt “the faith once delivered to the saints.” We 
*e a fellowship of seekers, learners. and doers. 
he necessary condition of our growth in fellow- 
lip is freedom conditioned by the qualities of 
tegrity and good will. 


The long story of human experience and human 
cperiment reveals two fundamental principles 
hich undergird all being: these are love and 
ghteousness, or if you wish good will and integ- 
ty. 


Hosea Ballou summed up this basic premise of 
eral religion when he said, “If we agree in 
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Editorial Cussedness and the Liberty Clause 


brotherly love, no other disagreement can do us 
any harm, if we do not (so agree) there is no 
agreement that can do us any good.” 


We could express another aspect of this fund- 
amental of our faith in the words of John Milton, 
‘Whoever saw Truth worsted when she had a 
fair field,’ To all of the many and devious ways 


~ by which men distort and pervert truth, undercut 


and overlay truth either with sophisticated ra- 
tionalization or dogmatic traditon, liberal relig- 
ionists apply the test that Jesus and Socrates and 
Plato, Confucius, and Buddha and all the other 
prophets of religion have used. What are the re- 
sults on human personality of any given doctrine 
or proposal. Does that doctrine do violence to 
fundamental integrity and good will and so stunt 
and demean personality or does it exalt and dig 
nify personality? Does it leave a man free to grow 
and more, stimulate him to keener perception of 
truth, greater sensitiveness to goodness and to 
beauty? If it does this latter it enlarges the life of 
a man and all around him, and it is good. Such a 
religious outlook expects change. For change is 
necessary to growth. Such a religious liberalism 
knows that always and everywhere, “‘The old 
order changeth yielding place to new. And God 


fulfills himself in many ways, lest one good cus- 


tom corrupt the world.” Religious liberalism pro- 
ceeds therefore on the conviction that yesterday’s 
gsood custom frozen into the unyielding mold of 
creed or doctrine and forced on today’s changing 
needs does indeed, corrupt the world. 


Religious liberalism generally and Universal- 
ism specifically, therefore, stand foresquare for 
freedom for human growth. This freedom is not 
an absolute nor an end in itself. (Such would be 
anarchy.) It is freedom based on confidence in 
the rational and intuitional processes of the ‘hu- 
man mind and within the framework of good will 
and integrity. The touchstone of the whole pro- 
cess, of: course, that without which all else is 
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meaningless, is the loyal personal commitment of 
the individual to whatever principles he gives his 
assent. 

To our stubborn and benighted mind, this 
makes the substance of the Liberty Clause part 
of the unwritten constitution of all liberal fellow- 
ship. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Dean At- 
wood and Dr. van Schaick have written that 
which is both interesting and stimulating. Read 
their arguments and react to them. Thus, you will 
give your Commission on Faith and Order what 
it is asking for, and perhaps more. 


SUMMER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


E PRINT in this number a complete outline 

of Universalist summer institutes. Here is a 
program of educational opportunities that can 
mean better churchmanship and so more effective 
service to all the communities in which there are 
Universalist churches. This splendid possibility 
depends on full use of our institutes by Universal- 
ists in all of our churches. 

Hundreds of man and woman hours have gone 
into the planning of this summer program. Most 
of this labor was given freely by busy men and 
women who love the Universalist church and 
want it to serve well the needs of our time. Our 
debt of gratitude to these good folk can only be 
paid by making full use of the institute programs. 


THIS CONCERNS ALL UNIVERSALISTS 


E print the substance of a letter which re- 
cently went to all Universalist ministers 
over the signature of the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
chairman of the Commission on Faith and Order. 
Mr. Gehr and his colleagues, Jioseph Beach. Al- 
bert Ziegler. Roger F. Etz. and Lawrence Abbott 
are hoping to hear also from lay Universalists, 
both men and ‘women in all our churches. 


Will you assist the members of our Com- 
mission on Faith and Order by writing 
answers, either short or long, to questions 
which follow? 


For your information, plans are in the 
works right now for a fall meeting of nation- 
al scope, when matters relating to Faith and 
Order will be taken up. 

1—Does Universalist theology, as stated 
in the Washington pronouncement of 1935, 
need revision? 

2—What implications 
theology need exploration? 

3—What points of Universalist theology 

best answer the assumptions of neo-Ortho- 

doxy? Specify. 
4—-What should be the strategy of Univ- 
saist leaders and laypeople in the face of dic- 
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of Universalist 


tatorships of both the right and the left, and 
a growing unconcern with the worth of per- 
sonality? 


5—How would you make a program of 
Universalist evangelism effective? 


6—What should Universalists be doing to 
reinforce the separation of Church and State? 


7—With what other religious forces should 
Universalists be making common cause? On 
what basis? 


I hope many other questions will be raised 
and many suggestions will be made for the 
Commission to work on. 


Think these questions over carefully either i 
dividually or in discussion groups; then wri 
your answers or your suggestions for working 0 
adequate answers to the Rev. Harmon M. Ge 
923 Dorset St., Philadelphia, 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALFRED C. LANE 


EW England liberalism lost a strong and 
telligent champion in the death of Dr. Alfr 
C. Lane on April 15. Dr. Lane who was in vigoro: 
health up to the very end, died on a train 
route to address a scientific gathering. He w 
eighty-five years old. | 
Alfred C. Lane was known and beloved : 
generations of Tufts students where he was 
two decades Pearsen Professor of Geology. He 7 
signed this post in 1928 in protest against t, 
Teachers Oath Law. An American of the highe 
type of loyalty, ihe refused to sign the oath a 
gave up his position to maintain his stand agai 
the law which he deeply believed to be onal 
and unwise. 
j 


Dr. Lane carried on 4 voluminous correspo 
ence with scientists in Europe. He co-opera 
with the German scientist, Otto Hahn, pion 
student of the atom. When in 1938, Hahn fina) 
succeeded in splitting the uranium atom, Dr. Lai 
was the first American to receive a ee ,. | 
port of the process which he forwarded to Wai 
ington. For years, he was chairman of the 
tional Research Council’s committee a 
measurement of geologic time by atomic disini 
gration. With the late Sir James Chadwick, | 
pioneered in making a study of neutrons. 


This rigorous scientist was also a thorough! 
ing student of religion and an active libe} 
churchman, Dr. Lane was a member of the C! 
gregational Church and almost equally at hoe 
among Universalists. In addition to serving | 
own church. he gave himself generously and 
thusiastically to Universalist summer institi 
work at Ferry Beach. 


The manv Universalists who knew and lov 
Alfred C. Lane mourn the loss of this g¢ 
friend and great teacher. 
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me E Holden 


‘An Adequate Defense Plan for A Democracy 


A liberal layman suggests a plan for military training which is more 
democratic and more efficient than those urged upon us by professional 
military men. The following discussion is the main body of a letter writ- 
ten to the editor by his friend, the author, who is a Universalist layman 
in the manufacturing business. Mr. Holden has served in the Army as 
citizen soldier with the rank of Colonel. He is the father of a son of 


military age. 


AM happy to note that the majority of Amer- 
icans have swung to the realization, that a 
fairly strong Army, Navy and Air Force has be- 
come an absolute necessity if we are to maintain 
something short of a shooting war. I am equally 


| happy that we have not grasped at the first plan 


for Universal Military Training that happened to 


‘come to our attention. I believe that we shall 


eventually see that U.M.T. is the best, most dem- 


| ocratic iand safest method of acquiring the mili- 
| tary strength which is needed by the Democratic 


world. Wihether this force is to be United States 
Armed Force or United Nations Armed Force 


| matters little. The United States will have to 
| furnish the major portion of it in either case. 


However, there is nearly as much danger in 


| adopting the wrong U.M.T. Bill as there is in fail- 
| ing to adopt U.M.T. at all. So it behooves us to ex- 
‘amine the plans that have been proposed with 
| deliberation and with cool heads. 


Before we consider the various types or meth- 
ods of working out U.M.T. let us consider the 
need for a larger Armed Force. There are still 


-some who do not see that necessity, and who write 
or speak at length on the reasons for their belief. 
_ Most of their arguments sare either very weak or 


almost entirely irrelevant. Probably all of these 
objectors fall into three groups. First: Those who 
believe that U.M.T. is just a new scheme of Mii- 
itarists to get a large Armed Force with which to 
start a new war. Second: Those who believe that 
the Atomic Bomb is all the defense that is neces- 


sary, and Third: those who believe that U.M.T. 


would prove inefficient, that it might become our 


“Maginot Line” and lull us into a false sense of 


security which would weaken us rather than 


strengthen us. Let us consider these views in the 


order in which they are listed. This first group 
base their beliefs or claims on the idea that all 
men who advocate military strength are Mili- 
tarists. The editor of a Boston Religious paper 
(Zions Herald), in the issue of October 9, 1946, 


‘States it thus: “This is a new and slightly different 
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proposal than had been previously discussed by 
Congressman May and the other militaristic prop- 
agandists who have been working so hard to turn 
our democracy into a military dictatorship.” 
Further on he states ‘‘These militarists know that 
an overwhelming majority of Americans do not 
want peacetime conscription. Churchmen know 
that there is no possibility of democracy in a mili- 
taristic nation.” I believe that the Gallup Poll 
showed that about eighty per cent of Americans 
favored some form of U.M.T. Even if these eighty 
per cent were all militarists, their wishes should 
not be thwarted by the other twenty per cent in 
this democratic country. Switzerland has had 
U.M.T. for one hundred years and has not fought 
a war in all that time. Furthermore, I have always . 
understood that that country is generally consid- 
ered quite democratic. Without her strong de- 
fenses, she would undoubtedly have been in- 
volved in both of the last two great wars. While 
this well-armed nation has remained at peace, we 
have started, without an army, aggressive wars 
against Mexico, Spain, and an almost unlimited 
number of Indian nations. This would seem to 
prove that wars are not always started by mili- 
tary men: 

In the second group we find some of the Atomic 
Scientists and fairly large numbers of others. In 
the March 30 issue of Look Magazine John Henry 
Martin, former Consultant to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff savs “‘The Atom bomb, the world’s most cost- 
ly and complex research development, cost less 
per year than the annual expenditure would be 
for U.M.T.” He then goes on to establish that a 
handful of men armed with Atomic Bombs and 
other new weapons would be better protection 
than an Armed Force acquired by means of U.M. 
T. Actually, the events of the last few months 
have shown us that the fact that the United States 
has a stock-pile of atomic bombs was not enough 
to save Czechoslovakia and Finland and will not 
be enough to save Italy, France, Greece, Turkey 
and England. I believe that it goes without say- 
ing that it would also prove to be insufficient for 
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our own defense if all those countries were ever 
allowed to fall to Russia and their resources 


added to hers. 


The third group have an argument that is 
harder to answer. But do we even need a large 
Armed Force to lull us into an unfounded feeling 


of security? I believe that we have that feeling 
now to a dangerous extent and that a large force 
would be more likely to help awaken us to our 
real needs than to encourage this lethargic com- 
placency which seems to have always afflicted 
us. The right type of boy does not feel that ‘his 
College training is giving him all of the knowl- 
edge in the Universe. Rather it shows him how 
little of total knowledge one man can possibly 
assimilate. In the same way, the greater the per- 
centage of our population we can. get partly 
trained militarily, the greater will be the percent- 
age of people who realize the necessity of a great 
deal more than merely a body of trained men. 


We have now pretty well established the fact 
that a large Armed Force is advisable if not ab- 
solutely essential. Now let us consider the various 
means of acquiring this Armed Force. 


The basic principle of Democracy is that all 
men shall enjoy its advantages equally. Then it 
should follow that all men are equally respons- 
ibe for its maintenance. For some incomprehens- 
ible reason we Americans have always leaned to 
the belief that protection should be the duty of a 
small group only. Mr. John Henry Martin, in his 
“Look” Article already mentioned, says ““Are we 
seriously being asked to believe that in the event 
of War, this Nation will call upon six-months- 
trained-boys rather than recall the ablest fight- 
ing team that history has ever seen?” Think of 
the unfairness of wishing to saddle one generation 
with the total responsibility of defending this 
Country and this way of life. Furthermore, 
statistics show that ninety-odd percent of former 
Army men are unfit for military service after ten 
years. This plan would leave us without defenses 
in a few years. The other method of acquiring an 
Armed Force consisting of a small percentage of 
our population is the plan we have used unsuc- 
cessfully for one hundred and seventy-five years, 
that of getting volunteers in sufficiently large 
numbers to keep the Services up to required 
strength. In the few years since World War II we 
have made every possible effort to accomplish 
this. In an effort to make the Services attractive 
enough to keep them up to strength we have in- 
creased the pay, increased allowances, improved 
living conditions, increased privileges and staged 
a grand advertising campaign. In spite of all this, 
the Regular Army, the Navy, the National Guard 
and the Reserve remain away below required 
strength. This leaves us with but two methods of 
getting the strength we need. 
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The first of these two methods is to hire me 
cenary soldiers, so-called. The whole idea of hi 
ing foreign soldiers seems abhorrent to moj 


Americans. I presume that this is a prejudic 
which has persisted since the British used He: 
sians against us during our Revolution. Whateve 


may be the cause I feel that it is a mistaken ide: 


There is a Bill now before the House which woul 
correct this apparent error. But even if we for 
an American Foreign Legion we will still be sho: 
of a sufficiently large Armed Force. It then be 
comes necessary to consider some form of draf 
And a draft must be universal to be fair. 


Inevitably we finally arrive at this conclusio1 
Universal Military Training is ia necessity. W 
may give it some other name but it still remair 
U.M.T. Now then, leaving out mercenaries thet 
are two types of soldiers which we may try t 
develop. This is the all-important point. Do w 
want to make the great majority of these bo} 
into professional soldiers or do we want to mak 
them citizen soldiers? As I see it the professiorx 
al soldier is: indispensable up to a point of abot 
ten per cent. ‘of our total strength. This numbe 
will be forthcoming, as they always have bee 
voluntarily. But I believe that we want to mak 
citizen soldiers out of the other ninety per cen 
The citizen soldier has proved his worth in pra: 
tically every modern nation. France, Great Br 
tian, Greece, Switzerland and the United State 
have relied on the citizen soldier to win their wa: 
in the last hundred years. History shows tha 
given sufficient training and proper arms, he 
the best of military material. Isn’t this what wv 
want to make of our young men? Several of th 
Bills that have been introduced on U.M.T. woul 
attempt to make professionals of these youngste! 
by taking them out of their homes and schoo 
and putting them in charge of professional mil 
tary instructors for a period of a year. I fe: 
this is not the right approach. We do not wai 
them made into professional soldiers and at tt 
tender age of 18 or 19. Nor do we want to use vu 
the time of several hundred professional office: 
and non-com’s eternally drilling recruits. 


There is a plan which would accomplish wh: 
we want. This plan was evolved by the Adjutan 
General of the forty eight states at a meeting | 
Washington a few years ago. Briefly it is thi 
Instead of making Military Training a thing apa 
from regular school curriculum it would become 
very definite part of the physical education pr 
gram of every high school. The equivalent of 
year’s training would be spread over the fou 
year period of a boy’s attendance at high schoc 
The students would be given annual physic 
examinations under the supervision of the Arm« 
Forces Medical Department. Any incipient di 
order would be corrected at once either by | 
parents or, if necessary, at the expense of 1] 
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Department of Defense. This has a decided ad- 
vantage over waiting until the eighteenth birth- 
day so that the disorder has a chance to develop. 
The military training would be carried on by 
local Reserve or National Guard Officers under 
the overall supervision of a handful of Regular 
Officers, perhaps one professional full-time officer 
to each twenty or twenty-five local Niationai 
Guard or Reserve. Officers. This program wouid 
be worked out as a part of the regular physical 
education program of each high school and 
would be primarily a community project rather 
than a Federal Armed Force project. The boys 
would learn the self-discipline that is the basis of 
all proper discipline. They would also learn the 
coordination and cooperation that are so essen- 
tial to mass movements and mobilization. In 
| short, they would get Basic Training and that is 


ra 


Devere Allen 


S ELDOM in history has any country lost pres- 
- tige and moral force as fast as Soviet Russia in 
| the last few weeks. The collapse of respect for the 
Kremlin has followed, to be sure, a long deteri- 
oration of its status before world opinion, but 
‘lately the downhill slump has been terrific. By 
| thousands, fellow-travelers have been deserting. 
| Even along Russia’s physical frontiers, a steady 
| flow of voluntary exiles escaped into Italy, Tri- 
este, Western Germany, or the Scandinavian 
lands. 


| 


This is happening when Soviet military poten- 
| tials are feared more than ever, when geograph- 
ically, Russia is more secure. The places people 
' flee to are not really safe; frequently the price 
_ of flight is internment, joblessness, loss of homes 
| and lifelong friends. Those who sniff at moral 
' considerations, who are cynical about the love of 
_ freedom in human minds, who underestimate the 
calibre of the people behind the barrier, might 
| wisely ponder the significance of what is taking 
| place. 


Those who are afraid in America might take 
‘heart as well. From all accounts, Americans in 
) particular have been going through almost a 
panic-stricken time, They are afraid of another 
war, foreseeing the pulverization of their world 
' by atomic fission; they lack confidence in the 
strength of the strongest society on this reeling 
planet. And as so often happens, the fears of 
‘peace-loving people are being turned in the 
wrong direction. There is, fundamentally, only 
| one thing to fear; a national lack of greatness. 
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Only Great Leadership 


all we can hope to give under any plan. A great 
many boys would join National Guard and Re- 
serve Units to get further training. Practically, 
this adds up to an expanded Junior Reserve Ofii- 
cers Training Corps Program as already prac- 
ticed by many high schools. 


This is a safe and sane program which, I be- 
lieve, has the backing of such men as Secretary 
of State Marshall. Substantially this program also 
has the backing of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
with its nearly three million members. I feel that 
it merits the support of every thinking American. 


While I have been trying to get this written 
Congress seems to have pretty effectively shelved 
the U.M.T. question for this session. This may be 
just as well. for we are considering a question 
that merits plenty of thought. 


—_—— 
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Can Build One World 


It is a time for greatness. Nothing less can really 
save mankind. Several of this writer’s most cou- 
rageous, forward-looking friends have been 
sending letters from the States, and they unitedly 
put their fingers on the trouble. Telescoped into 
a single comment, they are saying: ‘‘The papers, 
the radio, the development of events, are enougn 
to send one to the madhouse. But it might be 
better if certain supposed leaders got there first: 
the authors of the submarine scare, the narrow 
nationalists in Congress, the men who thought 
up taking Spain into E.R.P., the presidential as- 
pirants. We are being ‘led’ by little men. Mean- 
time the alarm clock ticks on.”’ 


A British official said recently “One reason 
the world is so jittery is the openness of present- 
day diplomacy. The old system was bad, but it 
had one virtue: every tiny issue did not have to 
be paraded before the whole population of the 
globe, argued out, scaring to death the folk who 
want to do the right thing, but who cannot after 
all do very much.” We are, of course, in a tran- 
sitional stage; no longer can we leave everything 
to hush-hush diplomats, but neither can we enter, 
in a satisfying way, into the solution of the com- 
plex questions that concern us. Yet our uneas- 
iness has deeper roots. 


How long can America imagine it will win the 
struggle against Soviet expansionism by outdoing 
the Politburo in the very tactics which have re- 
cently cost it so dearly in moral stature? John 
Foster Dulles is a prominent churchman, but he 
comes up with a fantastic scheme for an “anti- 
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Cominform,” to operate in Europe along with the 
recovery program. This cloak-and-dagger body 
of undercover agents would “detect subversive 
activities’”—as if these were not plain to every- 
one. It would carry on espionage and counter- 
espionage—as if that were not already being 
elaborately done. It would aid underground anti- 
communist movements—a job already more in 
progress than the public realizes. But there is 
something sinister in a descent to these sub-base- 
ment methods, a concession to littleness of the 
type which people on both sides of the “iron cur- 
tain” have come more and more to detest. 

A great leadership for America would recog- 
nize that at this sort of game, the unscrupulous 
always win. It is the lack of scruple, the deceit, 
the lies, the acts which demean the human spirit, 
that have combined to bring dismay to the former 
Soviet supporters. A great leadership would 
reckon with our fears, but banish them by coming 
forward with so attractive a program—through 
and far beyond the Marshall Plan—that while 
Eastern Europe fumbles along in police-ridden 
states, we of the West would seek the biggest ad- 
vance in political and economic freedom Europe 
has ever known. A great America would be hum- 
ble, wiping out steadily the stains that mar its 
own shield, such as race prejudice and monopoly 
power; but it would strive to build a western 
world immune from shock and crisis-panic. 

In alarm we tend to do the rather childish 
thing, and try to gird ourselves with armament. 
But the present conflict has only a little to do 
with military power. America may not know it, 
but its fright is not primarily due to the atom 
bomb, the possible war around the corner, the 
economic uncertainty, the lack of stability in the 
world. The basic source of panic is the realization 
that national leadership is wanting, that there is 
not enough rallying of the public by statesmen 
with high constructive purpose on their lips or 
in their hearts. The European Recovery Program 
was a big, intelligent step; but it was achieved as 
much through fear as through a desire for shar- 
ing. Europe has the same problem as America; its 
problem is America. Europeans grant the deci- 
sive role that America must play; but they know, 
too, that power alone is not sufficient. 

Russia, too, is frightened—not only by a mili- 
tary menace, but far more by the West’s superior 
hope of building a good life. The one thing that 
the Moscow dictators know might topple them, is 
a growing, relentless contrast between life as 
lived behind the Soviet borders, and life as lived 
outside. Why the police states, why the closed 
frontiers, why the incessant shrillness? Because 
of the fear that if too many of their people see a 


truly better life outside, the Kremlin Kommanda-- 


tura will crash down. There is the weakness at 
which to aim; there is the way to find the human 
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raw material out of which, someday, may cor 
the profound upheaval which will give us 

Russia ready to work for a united Europe, for tl 
‘one world” of which we hoped so much. The 
is the real alternative to war. Its cost will | 
high, though less than that of combat. But 
demands a constant emphasis on principle whi 
we have not yet found. Ours is a time for greé 
ness, and the world is in a hurry. 


America and the DPs 


T A TIME when the United States is makir 

a great effort to convince the nations | 
Western Europe of our concern for the welfai 
of all freedom loving people, our well mea 
words are made a mockery by our failure to fac 
up to our responsibility toward the thousands « 
displaced persons who are waiting eagerly an 
longingly to get out of Europe. 


Eighty per cent of the displaced persons ai 
Christians. Most of them refuse to return to the 
own countries because they cannot endure Ilr 
behind the iron curtain. That. in itself, speal 
eloquently of the character of these people. The 
are not the riffraff of Europe. They are men an 
women who love liberty more than they love t 
physical comforts and security they could hav 
if they would return to their homes and give the 
allegiance to those who sare now ruling the n! 
tion. Among them are many of high culture an 
learning. 

As may be obvious from the above descriptios 
most of the displaced persons camps are in t} 
American and British zones, so there is no qué 
tion about getting these people “out.” The onf 
question is where can they go? The alreaq 
crowded western sections of Europe cannot. a 
sorb many more of them. But even so, Englay 
and a number of smaller nations have. alreas 
opened their doors to a far larger percenta;, 
than the United States has even been asked | 
receive. 8 

The Stratton bill (H.R. 2910), now before Cot 
gress, would permit the entry of one hundr 
thousand displaced persons a year, for a peri: 
of four years. Quite aside from either the mom 
obligation we have toward these unfortunai 
victims of aggression or the contribution thi 
would make to our own national developmer 
passage of the Stratton bill would speak volum 
to the world about the basic good will and © 
cern of the American people for the cause 
freedom everywhere. 

It is not often that we urge readers to write 
their congressional representatives, but we I 
lieve this is an issue worthy of all the suppe 
Christian people can give it. | 


THE MORAVIAM 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADI 


The Liberty Clause 


John Murray Atwood 


MOST significant action at the recent Assem- 

bly of The Universalist Church of America 
‘was the vote on the proposed amendment to 
‘strike out the so-called “Liberty”? clause of our 
latest Confession of Faith. 

The editor of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER in 
his admirable report of the Convention observed 
that after all this was a “secondary” matter. I 
: disagree. 
| Incidentally, this is one of the blessed privi- 
leges in a truly liberal church: to dissent frankly 
from the opinion of one with whom you are still 
in the closest friendship. 

The majority against the amendment quite 
}amazed me, That so many should be registered 
iagainst an attempt to do away with what had at 
‘last been realized to be a rather glaring contra- 
diction in this profession of faith showed that 
either many did not comprehend the issue in 
‘volved, or that the Universalist Church has stil 
/quite a distance to go before it becomes really 
liberal. I noticed that some voting against the 
'amendment were not only ministers but promi- 
| nent officials, Especially I observed that member: 
‘of that self-alleged advance wing of the church 
which modestly (?) advertises itself as standing 
‘for a religion of the universals were evident in 
the effort to prevent the Universalist Church 
‘from being an institution of universal religion. 
What was this motion? The first declaration in 
the profession runs, “The bond of fellowship in 
i this church shall be the common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co-op- 
‘erate in establishing the kingdom for which he 
lived and died.” That is clear and unequivocal. 
' But the statement then adds an avowal of faith 
in four great principles, and concludes, “neither 
‘this nor any other statement shall be imposed vas 
a creedal test, provided that the faith thus indi 
'cated be professed.” That is, after stating that 
‘the bond of fellowship is no doctrine but the 
-common purpose to do the will, the words in bold 
take away the supposed allowed freedom of be- 
lief and declare one is required to accept the 
principles. The only freedom allowed is as to the 
particular way in which they may be phrased. 

The proposed amendment was to strike out the 
words in bold so as to remove this inconsistency. 
Of course, if the amendment was to be thorough- 
going, it should have gone farther and moved to 
strike out also the following words in quotation 
-marks found in the closing statement of the con- 
‘fession: The Conditions of Fellowship Shall Be 

“acceptance of the principles of the Universalist 
faith,” for these also contradict the first state- 
ment. 


! 
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Now, if a decisive majority vote is indicative of 
the mind of the Church, despite this mitial dec- 
laration of the profession, we «are not ready or 
willing to take high position that grants entire 
liberty of belief to our members. Some declare 
that only by requiring assent to certain principles 
as a condition for membership do we make it 
plain that the Universalist Church stands for 
something distinctive. 

Dr. van Schaick has asserted that if we do not 
make this requirement we “advertise to the world 
the The Universalist Church of America does 
not believe in the most fundamental kind of re- 
ligious faith.” I must dissent. And please note 
that there is no one in the whole Universalist 
Church for whom I have higher regard than John 
van Schaick, Jr. and this difference in opinion 
does not weaken our fellowship in the Univer- 
salist Church. 

I never read of Hollywood divorces on the 
ground of “mental cruelty” or “incompatibility” 
without thinking it is a poor kind of love that 
cannot resolve clashes due to inevitable differ- 
ences about sundry matters on that higher basis 
of union, the common devotion of two people to 
make .a true home. Likewise there is a higher 
basis of union or fellowship that resolves differ- 
ences in the Christian church. 

Now we can have, and should have, a state- 
ment of faith without making its acceptance a 
condition for church fellowship. Such a require- 
ment is to my mind reactionary, The people who 
created the Universalist Church originally were 
very largely come-outers from other communions 
which had insisted that they should subscribe to 
certain doctrines to be church members or Chris- 
tians, and they wanted no more tests of this kind. 

They were evidently sound in their feeling 
about this. Why? Because among the best people 
there will be differences always as to theologicai 
doctrine. There always will be for that is a matter 
of interpretation determined largely by a people’s 
point of view which in turn is due to the way they 
have been conditioned by their educational and 
environmental associations. 

It was a great day when, ias the late Dr. L. L. 
Payne in his notable book on the Evolution of 
Trinitarianism pointed out, people *at last 
realized that to disbelieve in a dogma, that is to 
be heretical, was no sin, for even heretics have to 
believe what they must must. To insist that peo- 
ple shall accept a given doctrine is to exclude 
those who dissent or to violate their inherent in- 
dividual right to sincere, that is. again, to stand 
for what they honestly believe. 

Those who argue for the required assent to 
doctrines or principles of the faith do not seem 
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(according to my. thebght) to understand the 
place of a creed in a liberal (qua free) church. 
We need creedal statements. It is good for an in- 
dividual to pause and compel himself at differen: 
periods of his life to think and state what he be- 
lieves. It is good for the Humilitai (if that group 
desires this designation) to face theological ques- 
tions and see what they do believe. We think it 
a good sign’and we would not quench their spirit. 
Indeed we would say rather, with a famous man, 
“Think wrongly if you must, but think at all 
events.” 

It is good, too, for our church, from time to 
time, to ask itself what is its theological position 
and draw up brief statements of faith, as it has 
three times in the past. That, too, though none of 
these ever satisfied all our people. They never 
will, though the majority may vote to accept 
them. 


But this creed, we reiterate, should not be a 
condition for fellowship. The old traditional Pro- 
testant (orthodox) position said you must believe 
thus and so or you cannot be a member of the 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, or Methodist church; 
could not be a Christian. It is both a dogma and a 
condition for spiritual fellowship. It was thus 
exclusive for it not only said to those who dis- 
sented, “‘EKither you cannot join with us or else 
you must say what you do not really believe.’’ It 
also virtually declares, “You are wrong because 
you do not think the way we do and we can’t have 
fellowship with you,” forgetting that it is more 
important that people be sincere than that they 
agree with you and me. 


Thank God, however, that we have learned 
(have we?) that there is a higher basis for union 
and fellowship than an intellectual agreement in 
doctrine. It is this: a covenant to endeavor to 
show forth the Christian spirit and live the Chris- 
tian way, while allowing real liberty of theolog- 
ical beliefs. 

Now let no one say, too, as a young minister did 
in the debate on the amendment in the Assembly, 
that if we should not demand assent to our theo- 
logical principles as a condition of fellowship, we 
would be saying toa prospective member, “Come 
along in. Just be a good fellow. We are not par- 
ticular as to what you believe.” 


That is far, far from the truth. To call on each 
one joining our fellowship to convenant us to en- 
deavor to show the Christ spirit and follow the 
Christian way of life; is there any more impor- 
tant, more practical, more solemn vow that could 
be required? 


If some, affected by their discovery that the 
gospel story is not entirely accurate, as it is not 
say, “Well, we do not know what the Christ 
spirit or the Chrisian way of life is,’ the answer 
is. “We are very sure we do know.” 
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1 chance to be reading the very interestir 
study of the life of Albert Schweitzer, by Geors 
Seaver, just published, and as | think what th 
distinguished New Testament scholar, great 0 
ganist, and interpreter of bach gave up in con 
tort and honor in order to obey the inward voic 
that called him to minister to the suffering peop. 
in the jungles of Africa, the exacting study 1 
which he subjected himself to become an expe! 
surgeon and physician, the terrible handicaps an 
obstacles he has to meet and surmount contin 
ally, to carry on his great work to the peopl 
there where he decares the need is so very, ver 
great, I think of what someone said of ianothe 
person, who like Jane Addams, endowed wit 
wealth and culture, turned away from a life o 
ambition to be a friend and neighbor to the unde 
privileged, ‘‘Nothing takes the place of the spir 
of Christ in the heart of a man.”’ 


I venture to suggest that we all know what | 
meant by that statement, and how greatly tha 
spirit is needed in this world. Every Christia: 
church is the body of Christ to keep his spiri 
living and active in the world. Ever since I cam 
to see that this is ‘what church membershi 
means, I have felt it is taking a stand that is sec 
ond to no other in importance in life. 


By all means let us have our statement of th 
principle of faith. Let us repeat them in our Sun 
day services as we do in the Canton church, s 
that the people may become familiar with them 
think on them, and come haply to believe in then 
with heart and mind. But let us not forget tha 
the primary requirement is not to profess certai- 
doctrines but to endeavor to do the Will. 


I shall have to confess that I was a member 0 
the commission which drew up the Washingto: 
Confession of Faith and undertook to be spokeg 
man for the Commission to the ministers at th 
Convention in Worcester. I do not recall toue 
ing on the liberty clause for which the Chairma: 
of the Commission, the late Reverend Dr. Fre 
Perkins, was very enthusiastic. I always had t 
feeling, despite Dr. Perkins’ remarkable acume 


ing the Kingdom for which he lived and died.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


John van Schaik, Jr. 


N the principle that every dog is entitled to 
one bite, Dean John Murray Atwood is en- 


| titled to be wrong about the proposed change in 


our Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith. 
Just as Emerson Lalone is entitled to be wrong 


in saying that the matter is not important. Cer- 


tainly both men are right most of the time and 
both men have the love and respect of the de- 
nomination. 

Let me admit before the Humiliati are heard 
from that my own record on wrongful bites is 


| rather vulnerable, but in the matter now before 
/ us, the case against change is strong. In fact, the 
| opposition to the clause, except for those few who 


want no profession whatever, is based on mis- 
understanding. 

Dean Atwood and others argue that after we 
have said that “neither this nor any other state- 
ment shall be imposed as a creedal test,’ we un- 
say it by adding the words “‘provided that the 
faith thus indicated be professed.” 

They seem to think that the offending clause 
means “‘provided the foregoing statements be ac- 


cepted.” Is not that interpretation rather belittl- 


ing to the able committee that drafted the state- 
ment? Would men like Dr. Perkins and Dr. At- 
wood have let such contradiction pass? Would 
the able men and women of two splendid conven- 
tions have failed to see it? What was pointed 
out at the time and many times since is that the 
word “faith’’ describes a basic attitude rather 
than a form of words and that the word “‘belief”’ 
is the word that describes a form of words. 
“Credo — I believe.” What Universalists said 
when they adopted the profession was exactly 
what Dean Atwood is arguing for, “no creedal 
test; no one form of words imposed; just a com- 
mon purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it with a proviso that one must have faith 
that there is a God and a will of God and that it 
is revealed to us in the life of Christ.” 

IT agree with Dean Atwood that when we have 
stated our bond of fellowship. we have said all 
necessary. We have both stated a purpose and 
we have indicated a faith as well as words can 
do it. I should not care so much about dropping 
the words “provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed” if (a) the whole movement to re- 
peal the clause were not based on such a colossal 
misreading and misunderstanding. and (b) if the 
action would not be so calculated to misrepresent 
the Universalist Church before the world. 

Dean Atwood expresses amazement that the 
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That One Bad Bite of a Great Dean 


vote at Canton against the amendment was so 
decisive. In my judgement, it was so large be- 
cause many of the delegates were of the opinion 
that the effort to get rid of the clause was linked 
up with the effort to drop the name “Christian” 
and with published pronouncements that the new 
Universalism must not be tied up with any theory 
of superhuman help. 

As one delegate remarked, “What they are 
really heading for is a profession of one sentence. 
The bond of fellowship shall be a common pur- 
pose to do good.” 

Dean Atwood does not give his support to the 
movement to make this change for any such rea- 
son. I do not voice my opposition because of any 
such fears. I am opposing the amendment be- 
cause I do not propose to see the beautiful word 
‘faith’? kicked out of a Universalist General 
Assembly without a fight. 

Now having said all this, let me say how much 
I appreciate and endorse the fundamental atti- 
tude of the great Dean of the Theological School 
in St. Lawrence University. His article except 
for his misinterpretation !of the word “faith” and 
the ‘word “indicated” is the kind of broad, toler- 
ant, noble utterance that we have learned to ex- 


‘pect from him. It is a great thing for a religious 


body to get to the point where it is willing to 
say \officially we will build our church on the 
foundation of a common purpose rather than on 
the basis of a creed. 

“Creeds separate, faith unites.’”’ That utterance 
of our Joint Statement with Congregationalists 
twenty years ago is slowly transforming the 
whole Protestant movement for church unity, A 
faith may be “‘indicated” or shown where it can- 
not be stated. It is indicated by “purpose.” 

A faith may even go squarely against a state- 
ment or creed as when a Catholic and Protestant 
unite in a great project and reveal by doing it a 
common purpose. Back of such uniting is a deep 
motivating conviction or impulse called faith that 
the action is right. 

I think it entirely proper for our fellowship 
committees to ask of a candidate for our ministry: 
“Has he any real religious faith? Does he believe 
in the universalism of the two great command- 
ments of Jesus? Has he a hirh or low view of 
human life?” The clause to which objection is 
being raised. so surprisingly ‘after all these years, 
was put into the profession to sav that the gen- 
eral religious attitude of a person is and of right 
ought to be a matter to be considered. 
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You 
Cannot 
Help 


Solve your problems or the world’s 
troubles by sticking your prejudices 


in the other fellow’s face. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Shelter Neck, near Burgaw 

Dean: (for all institutes)) Rev. Leonard .C Prater, R.D. 

2, Seven Springs, N.C. 
Youth Institute June 14-20 

Courses: Universalism, Christianity Among Other Re- 
ligions, Jesus and Ourselves, Youth Work, Music, 
Recreation. 

Faculty: Dr. Robert Cummins, Rev. John Morgan, Rev. 
Stanley Stall, Mrs. Jeanne Dunn, Rev. Thomas Turreil, 
Robert MacPherson (UYF president) . 

Cost: $8, some of which may be paid in food. 

Religious Education Institute June 20-23 

Courses: Bible, How to Teach Particular Courses, Music, 
Personal Enrichment. 

Faculty: Margaret Winchester, Mr. Stall, Mr. Turrell 
Cost: Adults $5 cash or food. Children under 12 — $2.59 
Universalist Women June 23-25 

Courses: Mission Study Books, Universalism : 


Faculty: Mrs. Sallie Blanchard, Mr. Stall, Mr. Turrell 


Cost: $4 cash or food. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Barton School, Topanga Canyon 
Topanga Liberal Women’s Institute June 23-26 
Theme: New Patterns: World Relations, Church Life, 

Religious Fellowship. 
Planned jointly by Unitarian and Universalist women. 
Secretary: Mrs. Pauline Frazier Plott, 38 Truman Boyd 
Manor, Long Beach. 

Registration $2. Board $10 for conference; $3.50 daily. 
Topanga Religious Education June 27-July 2 
Faculty and Courses: The Church’s Educational Pro- 
gram, and Enrichment Material — Susan M. Andrews. 

A Liberal’s Philosophy of Life — Rev. Douglas Frazer 

The New Testament — Rev. Berkeley Blake 

How Miracles Abound — Mrs. Miriam Gorton 

Story Telling — Miss Robert Ethel Phillips. 

Daily starlight worship services. Classes for children. 

Registration $2. Board $16.50 for institute, $3.50 daily 

Secretary: Mrs. Margaret Hixon, 224 Live Oak St. San 
Gabriel. 
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Tito 
Rinians 


Help Your 


THE UNIVERSAI 


NEW YORK 


New York State Universalist Institute 


Ithaca College Camp, P. O. Spencer, 

Dean: Rev Edna P. Bruner 

Faculty and Courses: 
A.U.W. program: Organizational Problems 
win Haas; The Concerns of Christian Wom 
ice Cook ; 
U.Y.F. program: Mrs. Oscar Masdam, Alic: 
Religious Education: Methods and Materie 
iors, The Use of Creative Activities in 17 
Elsie M. Newcomb. 

Cost: $20 for week; $6 for weekend July 3-5 
istrations to Rev. Howard B. Gilman, 95_ 
St., Little Falls, N.Y. 


THE MID-WEST INSTI 


New First Camp, Bridgman, Michigan 
Dean: Dr. Carl H. Olson. Associate Dean: ] 
Hosmer. Pres. Mid-West Institute: Rev. 

Point ; 

Courses and activities planned for all ages. 
small children, Juniors, Junior High, UY 
ministers. 

Faculty: Dr. Rolland Wolfe, Susan M. An 
Rosalie West, Alice Harrison, Rev. Robert 1 
others. 

Cost: Registration $2; Children under six 
probably $18. Send registrations to Evalient 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago. Attendance limitec 


VERMONT 
World Citizenship Camp, for Junior Hig 
Elfin Lake, Wallingford July 20-Ai 
Theme: Learning to Live Together in One WV 
A four weeks camp for Junior High youth, 


develop intercultural appreciation and 
understanding. 


Director: Rev. Carl H. Vioss. Associate direc 
Heath. Nurse: Mrs. Helen F. Heath. Busi 
ger: Rev. Lyman Achenbach. Crafts: 


THE CHRISTIA 


You 
Can 


in the spir.t of good will. 


) Bae by permission of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
thers. —— Attend 


MER INSTITUTES 


pach; Camp Mother—Mrs. Mary S. Scott; Dram- 
|- Rev. George Niles; Music — Rev. Hope Hilton; 
ront — John Cummins: Director of Inter cultur- 
‘ram — Dr. Rachel D. DuBois 

1 lecturers, counselors to be announced. 
sgistration $10. Send at once to the Director, 
Voss, 116 Summer St. Springfield, Vt. 

ier expenses from $75 to $115 according to en- 


BAY GROVE INSTITUTES 


oe House, Lanoka Harber, New Jersey 
July 31-Aug. 7 


| Youth Institute 


lice M. Harrison 

and Courses: An Honest Look at the Bible -— 
ale Engle — Building the Youth Fellowship — 
arrison; What We Believe — Rev. Raymond 
an; Understanding Ourselves — Rev. Warren’ 
C) 

‘out $20, including registration 

ute of Churchmanship August 7-14 and 
-End Laymans Conference Aug. 7 and 8. 
ila M. Folsom. 

lice Chairman: David Snow, 5040 Smithfield Rd., 
| Hill, Penn. 

‘ice Leaders: Dr. Robert Cummins, Harold D. 
in, Margaret Winchester, Mrs. John E. Wood, 
hillips Thayer, Rev. Earle Engle, Miss Harrison, 
iss Folsom. 

courses: Women’s Work — Mrs. Wood; Bible — 
igle; Church Management — Mr. Thayer; Basic 
$3 in World Politics — Dr. Augusta Sutton; Re- 
Education — Miss Winchester; Vespers — Miss 
1, ’ 

tion $3. Board and Murray Grove Membership 


OHIO 


uckeye Universalist Institute Aug. 8-15 
Y.W.C.A. Camp, North of Columbus 

Vv. Morley R. Hartley. 

and Courses: 

— Religion in the Home, and Reaching New 
a — Mrs. Doris Evans. 


epig4g tm 


U.Y.F. — How We Got Our Bible — Dean A.I. Spaii- 

ton; Some Universalist Beliefs — Dr. Jc’yn Murray 
Atwood. 

Youth under 16 — The Church Needs You — Rev. 
Donald Evans; Manners and Morals that Win — 
Mrs. Rosamond DeMott. 

Religious Education — Intermediate Methods — Mrs. 
DeMott; Teaching Teachers — Dean Spanton. 

Laymen — Lay Leadership — Mr. Evans; The Problem 
of Russia and Communism — Rey. John Flint. 

Ministers — Theological Tendencies — Dr. Atwood. 

Cost to be announced. Send advance reservations to 

Virginia Stayton, Eldorado, Ohio. 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTES 


The Quillen, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 
Youth Institute June 29-July 9 

Dean: Rev. D. Stanley Rawson 

Faculty:.Dr. Eugene S. Ashton, Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Alice 
Harrison, Mary Jane Littlefield, Earle Murphy, Rev. 
Walter E. Kellison, Rev. George J. Spencer. Camp 
mother and nurse, Mrs. John DeWolfe. 

Theme: There’s a You in the UYF 

Courses: YOU—anid your Bible—a liberal approach 
YOU—and your Faith — understanding Universalisin 
YOU—and your Youth Fellowship: Building a more 

effective UYF; The use of Drama in youth groups. 
YOU—and your Future—Preparation for Mar iage 
YOU—and you leisure—Workshops on: Radio, World 

Youth, Dramatics, Recreation, the Beac’comber. 
YOU—and your personal needs—special counseling. 

Cost: Registration $3. Board and room $30. F.B.P.A. $1. 
Junior High — Camp Seabreeze July 10-24 

Purpose: To provide Junior High youth with a happy 
camp life, experience in democratic living, and some 
insights into the faith and histo-y of Universalism. 

Director: Rev. Donald C. McMillan 

Staff: Mrs. Carl Christenson, Earle Dolnhin, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Hempel, Jane Mills. Dcrothy Peterson, Rev. 
Gordon McKeeman, Rey. Warren Lovejoy. 

Cost: $35, including $5 registration. Secure registration 
blank from your minister. and send with $5 fee to 
Registrar, Mrs. Carl Ch-istenson, 23 Parkview Ave., 
Newtonville, Mass. 


(Continued on Page 231) 


Help 


Yourself and your world by study 


of facts and by pooling experience 
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Germans Who Hated War 


Clement F. Robinson 


An “inner chronicle’ of the mind of the German soldier during 
first World War raises questions as to how many Germans in both w 
of this generation there were who “had not squandered their spirit 


inheritance.” 


HE thesis of a recent book Unknown Ger- 

many,* seems to be that diaries and letters 
written at the front by German soldiers in the 
first World War prove that the Germans were 
very idealistic, very human and very unhappy 
over a situation resulting from causes beyond 
their control. 

This is an interesting theory, and the book is 
very readable; but it is not accurately entitled 
and it does not quite accomplish what it sets out 
to do. To be sure, it does describe aspects of Ger- 
many at the time of the First World War which 
are generally unknown, but one feels that it is 
not a complete and comprehensive report. It is 
good as far as it goes, but one feels that it is a 
a bit of special pleading ina commendable cause; 
viz, the better understanding of the human beings 
who were then and subsequently our enemies. As 
a lawyer, I feel that it is a brief of counsel sup- 
ported by favorable excerpts rather than a rec- 
ord of facts, bad as well as good. In short, it is 
an interesting literary essay, but not a scientific 
document. 

The author, a German by birth, was educated 
at German universities, and came to this country 
in 1932. She is now the head of the German De- 
partment at Connecticut College. She must ‘have 
a personal recollection of the First World War, 
but her book is wholly objective. 

Her first chapter is devoted to the writings of 
Nietzsche, Stefan, George, Rilke and others 
whose names were familiar to those of us who 
were trying a generation ago to find out what 
made:-the Germans that way. She believes that 
these writers filled German youth with a feeling 
that war would be an ennobling and refining ex- 
perience. 

In her second chapter, she quotes from contem 
porary newspapers and diaries to show that the 
war when it came was welcomed. The conces- 
sion that war is an absurdity and a horror was 
combined with tremendous elation at the national 
solidarity and efficiency which accompanied the 
breaking out of the war, and with rejoicing over 
the end of the bourgeois philosophy of wealti.. 
The imagination of the younger generation ‘was 
stirred by the moral appeal of duty and they were 
ready to sacrifice themselves. They believed that 


*Unknown Germany: An inner chronicle of the first 
World War based on Letters and Diaries, by Hanna Haf- 
kesbrink. — Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948 
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Germany and the world would be shrived and 
spired as Germany had been by the uprising 
1813 against Napoleon. 


There must have been some German yo 
who looked at it that way; the book proves tl 
But one fears that these high-spirited, eas 
minded intellectuals were neither so numer 
nor so influential as the author believes. One ¢ 
not but think that with more naivete than 
would expect from an educated writer, she ha 
her thesis indulged somewhat in wishful thi 
ing. We who lived through the first World V 
find it hard to believe that the Germans w 
generally motivated by high ideals for human 
Rather with them it was ‘‘Deutschland uber 
les”. The author is blind to the power poli 
which made pawns out of these enthusia 
youth. 

The third chapter brings out the disillus: 
ment which came soon after war started. 7 
development is easier to believe than is her m 
thesis. Quotations from books and newspay 
are here supplemented by contemporary dia 
and letters. The impact of the horrors of war * 
immediate upon the intellectuals with whose v 
ings the author is concerned. Many of them ] 
never before seen death strike near them. Tr 
innocents, ready ‘‘for ennobling sacrifice . - 
unaware of the darker aspects of war, now lea 
ed to know them step by step through paix 


personal experience.” | 


Taught that they were fighting a war of. 
fense, but soon discovering that they had 
deceived, they began to 'wonder what it wa 
about. But they could not escape the milif 
machine. Even the social democrats, who | 
always opposed military appropriations, joi 
in war measures. 


The fourth chapter of the book has exce! 
from letters and diaries querying the real ot 
sion and meaning of war. The writers clun 
long as possible to the belief that they were 
gaged in a defensive war, and then turnes 
other justifications. Catholic soldiers were. 
tained by the hope that patient suffering w/ 
purify them and entitle them to a reward im 
hereafter. Soldiers without religious faith 
an ethical evaluation of the experience. The | 
man soldiers “felt the vacuum of meaning inj 
actuality of war,” the more they tried to tra 
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this objective meaninglessness into subjective 
1eaning.”’ 

I am convinced that the author little realizes 
sow well the quotations in this chapter of her 
ook reveal the intellectual German trying to 
lover himself with a cloak of philosophic protec- 
jon against realities. Showing up here and there 
fhroughout the letters is a real spirit of defeatism. 
ne wonders how the letters were ever passed by 
lhe German censors. 

| Similarly, the fifth chapter reveals German 
entimentality. The writers of the letters in this 
hapter identify themselves with the enemy, pity 
heir sufferings and deplore the horrors which 
ave come, although the note is recurrent: ‘““We 
iave got to do it to them, of course.”’ 

The writers are shocked at the destruction of 
iuman property, human life and human happin- 
ss. The author says that ‘‘in contrast to the sec- 
md World War, the excesses of the first World 
Var remain isolated instances.”’ We didn’t think 
o, then. But certainly the letters tell no tales of 
iruelty. One would feel safer in believing that 
there was no pattern of cruelty if one had for 
tomparison letters and diaries of French, English 
ind Belgian soldiers, and the uninhibited reports 
of Germans whom she does not quote. 

If the letters in this chapter are to be relied up- 
bn, the German soldiers were free from hatred of 
heir armed enemies, regarding them imperson- 
ily, “the opposing armies” feeling that they 
were “victims of the same fate.” Toward the 
hivilian enemy population they were friendly; 
with them they shared their daily life; at times 
hey felt closer to them than to their own officers. 
The soldiers and the civilian population hhad a 
common feeling, “that they were victims of forces 
yeyond their control.” 

| “The poor understand it best.”’ 

| The letters and quotations in this chapter are 
sertainly vivid, but one wonders how far senti- 
mentality carried into action. 

The remaining chapter of the book adds little. 
Ht quotes from letters showing hopes for the fu- 
fure. The author concedes that these were a 
‘minor aspect of their thinking.” Those who were 
articulate built their hopes on the elimination 
of hatred from the world and the abolition of 
‘lass distinctions. It is pathetic to realize lhow 
ittle influence such hopes and aspirations had in 
the postwar years. 

I suppose that the reaction of most readers to 
the title and book jacket of the book on some- 
yne’s table or in a library, would be: who cares 
10w what the German soldiers in World War I 
Were writing home? The author meets this query 
n her introduction. She makes the point that in 
20th world wars there were Germans who “had 
1ot squandered their spiritual inheritance.” She 
suggests that the “less publicized story of human 
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dignity and worth” may give us hope for Ger- 
many today. 

We are perhaps more ready to believe this than 
we were before the Russian cloud had obscured 
our memories of Hitler. In the fading light of 
hostility to Germany, as the Russian flame burns 
brighter, we can easier believe that Hitler and 
his gangsters set a different pattern from the 
Kaiser and Hindenberg. But one may still feel a 
little uneasiness. Were there Germans a genera. 
tion later who were writing the same sort of 
letters that are here quoted; and in 1918 were 
there storm troopers, articulate or not, who were 
effectuating even then the cynical ideas of gang- 
sterdom? One wonders! 


(Summer Institutes continued from page 229) 


Religious Education! July 24-31 


A new iustitute planned for advanced leaders, directors 
ministers and experienced teachers. 


Dean: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon 


Faculty and ‘Courses: Psychology of Learning, and 
Church School Curriculum — Dr. Angus MacLean 
The Church Educates for Family Life, and The Mini- 
ster as Counselor — Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl. 

World Religions — Anita P. Harris 
Protestantism Today — Dr. Reamen 
Discusson leaders: Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, Rev. Emerson 


Schwenk, Dr. MacLean. 


Registration $3.'Send to Margaret Winchester, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Religious Education Ii July 31-Aug. 7 


Dean: Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 

Faculty and Courses: Personal Religious Growth, and 
History of Universalism — Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Understanding Our Pupils — Dr. Dorothy T. Spoer] 
Administering the Church School—Susan M. Andrews 
Old Testament Prophets — by a rabbi 

Workshop Courses: Teaching Primaries — Harriet 
Stevens; Teaching Juniors — Margaret Winchester; 
Teaching Youth — Mr. Leavitt; Strengthening Inter- 
cultural Relations — Rev. Homer Tucker 


Registration: $3 Send to Margaret Winchester, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Churchmanship August 7-14 


Dean: Rev. Albert Harkins 


Theme: Studies in Churchmanship 

Faculty and Courses: A.U.W. program: Studies in China 
— Mrs. Robertine Rice; Your A.U.W. — Mrs. Rosalie 
West. For Youth Studies in the Distinctiveness of 
Universalism — Mr. Harkins. 
Studies in Worship — Rey. Richard Knost 
Studies in Education — Rev. Gordon McKeeman 
Rethinking Our Liberal Religion — Rev. Robert Rice 
Special course and leader for ministers. 


Registration: $3. Registrar, Mrs. Rosalie West 
(Continued on page 232) 
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Horton Colbert to Direct 
Department of Education 


HE Rev. Horton Colbert of Rochester, Min- 
nesota has been appointed director of the 
newly created Department of Education. Mr. Coi- 
bert has resigned this pastorate at Rochester and 
will assume his new duties on July 1. 

Mr. Colbert comes to the Department of Edu- 
cation from a varied background of professional 
activities as social worker, minister, and teacher. 
He is at present minister of the First Universalst 
Church of Rochester where he is also president 
of the city Ministerial Association and a member 
of the faculty of the Rochester Junior College 
evening staff. He has served as an active coun- 
selor in labor management relations and in the 
intercultural affairs of the city. 

Horton Colbert was born in Weeping Water, 
Nebraska, in 1904. He attended high school iat 
Long Beach, California, and later studied at Pom- 
ona College. He did graduate work at the Univ- 
ersity of Nebraska and received his divinity de- 
gree from the University of California Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Horton are graduates of the Pacific School and 
are trained social workers. 

After serving in a Congregational church Mr. 
Colbert became minister of the Oakland, Ca}i- 
fornia Universalist Church in 1936. In addition 
to his pastorial duties, he organized and directed 
the Modoc County Welfare office for a time. 


MWe 


Later, he directed the social work for Alamec 
County and organized the Community Chest driv 
for Oakland. He became minister of the Fir 
Universalist Church of Rochester, Minnesota 
1940. Under his leadership, the Rochester churi 
has developed an inclusive program of educatic 
which serves all ages from early childhoc 
through maturity. 

Mr. Colbert has served as dean and facul 
member of the Universalist Midwest Summ. 
Institutes for several years. For three years, } 
served also as a faculty member at the Gene 
Unitarian Summer Conference. He spent the sur 
mer of 1947 in Europe studying post war conc 
tions. He has written for several Universalist pu 
lications, both articles and youth work materis 
He is a member of the Universalist Literatu 
Commission. 

Mrs. Colbert is a staff member of the Rochest 
Family Welfare Society. The Colberts have thr: 


children, Carolyn, Horton Richard, Jr. and Su 
anna Lynette. | 


(Summer Institutes) 


International Relations Aug. 14-21 


Theme: Foundations Upon Which World Peace Can Be 
Built 

Dean: Rev. Carl H. Voss, Chaplain: Dr. Emerson Lalone 

Daily presentation of the institute theme in the political 
economic, social and religious fields. Discussion. groups, 
panel discussions, town meetings, forums will supple- 
ment the lectures. j 

Faculty: Dr. Eddy Asirvathum of India, Dr. Frank S. 
Scott of Canada; Dr. Wing-Tsit Chan of China, Dr. 
Enrique de Lozada of Boliva, Mrs. Esther Holmes 

Jones of the Peace and Service Committee of the 
Friends, Rev. Mounir Sa ’Adeh, Syria. 

Registration: $5: Send to Registrar Ida M. Folsom, 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Family Fellowship August 21-28 


Purpose: To strengthen family ties, provide spiritual 
and physical recreation, and encourage natuze appre- 
ciation. 

Dean: Dr. Weston A. Cate. 

Staff: Mrs. Arlene J. Cate, Mrs. Helen Hersey Dick, Miss 
Julia Scammon. 

For Parents: (Courses—The Family and the Church, and 
Religion in the Home. Discussion groups, Crafts. 

For children: Expressiona] activities, story hour, hand- 
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craft and play. | 
For the family: Vespers, creative unit projects, recre 
tion. 
Registration $2: Payable Aug. 21. Mrs. Dick, Registrar. 


Sept. 3-6 


A new institute planned by and for young people of ¢ 
lege age and above. Aidult leaders will present subje 
for discussion including, Universalism, World Affai 
Personal Problems. 

Chairman—Bob Wolley, St: Lawrence University, Cantd 
N. Y. For detailed information write the U.Y.F. Offi 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Ferry Beach Rates will be announced in the curr 
issue of the Ferry Beacher. Write Rev. Walter Kellis 
Caribou, Maine for a copy. ES os 


Young Adults 


Don't Delay 


Send Your Institute 


Reservations in Now! 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD: 


“To Set at Liberty Them That are Bruised” 


Service Committee News 


News from Germany 

Word has come from Dr. Elizabeth Klein- 
| berger, Director of the Auermuhle home, that our 
shipments are arriving in good order. She writes, 
“We received clothing, food and recreational 
material. The goods arrived in excellent condition 
Vand we wish you could have seen the excitement 
and happiness with which we unpacked bales 
and boxes! All of the goods are badly needed in 
our homes and we are still in the process of dis-. 
tributing it in terms of age and need...Our thanks 
to all Universalists for the wonderful: shipment!” 


| Air mail service from Germany to the United 
| States has been re-established. This will make for 
more rapid and effective contact with USS, in 
| the field. 


/News from Washington 
The Committee has been informed by PCIRO 


on arrival at the Military Permit Office in Copen- 
hagen. No word has come from Ulrich as yet, but 
itis anticipated that he arrived in Copenhagen on 
April 28, and that he will be able to get word to 
_us from Lemgo, Germany, in time for publication 
in the next issue of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


News from New York 

From the warehouse in New York City comes 
word that another shipment left for Germany on 
April. 28, on board the SS American Farmer, 
bound for Bremen. Included in the shipment were 
six cases’ of clothing’ parcels, nine cases of food- 
stuffs (canned fish and dried foods), one case of 
writing paper, toys and dolls, two hundred. pairs 
of used shoes, material for diapers, soap and can- 


dles. In. the shipment was included’a package va 
from the Seventh Grade Class of the Federated 


Church (Universalist) at Avon, Illinois. — 


| Report from Sewing Project Representative 
Mrs: Alice Worthington reports from the ware- 

house that fifteen Universalist women’s groups 
are participating in the Sewing Project, with new 
- groups joining in the work every week. 


Work Camp Program 

Some questions have been raised regarding 
scholarship aid for those young people desiring 
to take part in the work-camp projects during 
the coming month of July. It is not the policy of 
the Universalist.Service Committee (or indeed of 
any service committee) to offer to young people 
full scholarships willy-nilly. As each young per- 
son applies, his or her personal situation will be 
taken into consideration with the aim of making 
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in Washington that all necessary papers for Gus | 
| Ulrich’s entry into Germany will be awaiting him — 


_a Dividend.” 


participation in the program possible. It is hoped 
that the applicant’s home church would provide 
some financial help, if needed. 


Basically, however, it is important that each 
young person participating in the work-camp pro- 
gram contribute all or part of the cost himself! 
As the Youth Department of the World Council 
of Churches has pointed out (in reference to the 
work-camp projects under their supervision), 
“Voluntary service is an attempt to connect the 
compelling love of God with the needs of the 
world. It is intended to deepen the fellowship 
within and beyond the church and to increase the 
tensions between what is and what ought to be. 
It must serve as a leaven, both in the church and 


' the community, pioneering for the ergata of 


God.” 


In brief, those young people who desire to be 


part of the 1948 summer work-camp program are 
.In a real sense, giving voluntary service in the 
‘interest of meeting human need! It. is a pioneer 
“ing adventure to which they bring themselves. 
And while the Service Committee will make 


every effort to help financially in cases where 
interested young people are not able to meet the 
cost, the accent is on voluntary and sacrificial 
service 


A Call for Action on the Home Front 


If we are going to get decent DP legislation 
in Congress this session, every pressure must be 
brought to bear on Senators and Representatives. 


- Your attention is called to an article by Martin 


Somers, Foreign Editor of the Saturday Evening 
issue of May 1, entitled “DPs Would Pay Us 
Every legislator in Washington 
should receive a copy of this article from his con- 


stituents. TEAR OUT THIS ARTICLE and SEND 
IT IMMEDIATELY TO YOUR SENATORS AND 


YOUR REPRESENTATIVE. Ours:is still a “land 
of refuge’, and the TIME IS NOW! 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
$1 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our Library Desk  —_| | 


THE UNQUENCHED CUP 
By Lt. Col. Willard M. Grimes 
Lifetime Editions, Inc. 


This book is sub-titled, “An Army 
Officer’s Rendition of the Psalms with 
their Message to a Troubled World.” 
That phrase well describes the con- 
tents. The Psalms are written in 
rhymed metre, and for the layman 
or the minister. There are many pas- 
sages of tender devotion. Note this 
ending of the XXIII Psalm: 


Till on the evening air I hear 
Surely, so long as in these fields 
I dwell 
His presence will protect me 
as of old, 
the distant bell 
That calls the sheep to their 
enduring fold. 


These are really paraphrases of the 
Psalms, and .beautiful meanings are 
thus conveyed. 

I am sure that ministers will find 
this a very useful source of readings 
for the various services of the 
Church. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


THE DIARY. AND 
SUNDRY OBSERVATIONS OF 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


Edited by — 

Dagobert D: Runes 
Philosophical Library 
Price $4.75. 


Here are fragmentary portions of 
notes and diary of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son. His more than a thousand in- 
ventions marked the beginning of the 
electro-industrial era. His inventions, 
like Franklin’s, were the product of a 
roethodical and prodding mind. 


He was a self-educated man, read- 
ing everything from the “Journal of 
Higher Mathematics” to “The Police 
Gazette.” He was not only “one of 
the world’s greatest benefactors” but 
his observations prove that his mind 
was always busy and the resulting 
ethical and philosophical propositions 
have contempovary significance.” 


The first thirty-eight pages of the 
book contain the “Diany” which is 
marked by his rapid transitions from 
the business of the day to a whimsical 
bit of nonsense or delicate satire, 
usually prompted by anything from 
his own dyspepsia to his reactions to 
Hawthorne or a beautiful day. 

“The Sundry Observations” include 
the story of the development of mo- 
tion pictures and the first “studio — 
the Black Maria,” and the success and 
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failures met by himself and his as- 
sociates. 

He presents a solution for war. His 
prophecies on future wars and how 
they can be made to end gives real 
meat for discussion. He flays obsolete 
educational systems and promotes 
progressive education and the use of 
visual aids. 

The Philosophy of Thomas Paine is 
discussed and Edison commends that 
writer to fame as having one of the 
most brilliant political minds our 
country has known. 


He contendec that most men do not 
think or observe; the useful man 
never leads the easy, sheltered, 
knockless, unshackled life; and that 
if all men retired at the age of thir- 
ty five the world of times to come 
would be virtually with achievement 
and leadership. 


His observations end with “The 
Realms Beyond’, his belief of Life 
after Death, the Mystery of Life, and 
Spirit Communication. The book gives 
the reader an adequate idea of the 
scope of this great mind, his wide 
interests in music, arts, social benefits, 
philosophy and religion. His breezy 
wit and spicy vet gentle satire is pre- 
cious and refreshing. Last but not 
least we note that all through the 
book Edison’s--handicap, deafness, is 
made to serve him and through him 
all mankind. 

Fy INL, ny 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 
By William H. Leach 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948 
$3.00 


A good book on modern church 
building is badly needed; so many of 
our churches seem to have been built 
without benefit of artists or archi- 
tects. William H. Leach has tried, 
and failed to meet this need. He un- 
dertakes a great task, but stops short. 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions: one on Planning and Financing 
and the second on Building the 
Church. 


The first contains suggestions and 
outlines for organizing a building 
committee and carrying through a 
money raising campaign. This part 
is good and useful, but not new. It 
reaches a low level when it suggests 
taking advantage of war bereave- 
ments for memorials. 


The second section deals with plans 
for the building itself. It seems some- 
what grandiose’ and not at all practi- 
cal for an ordinary congregation. 
Again there is little that is new. For 
example, the chapter on lighting is at 
least twenty years behind our techni- 


cal knowledge. It ignores nal 
lighting and fluorescent equipment 

A gesture toward technical ue 
ism is contained in the chapter | 
electronic amplification in the chun 
It recommends setting up a modi 
broadcasting studio and control rog 

The book is well-made and ec: 
tains many finc illustrations. 


Donald B. KK} 


PRAYER AND THE COMMON LI 
By Georgia Harkness 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Price $2.50 


{ 

Learning to pray is like falling} 
love. This comparison is not ex: 
but it will serve. There is no bli 
print for either process albeit | 
are not without knowledge concel 
ing the hungers of the heart az 
what may be done about them. 


| 
i} 
j 
| 


it is of first importance that 
avoid arbitrary judgments. 


Georgia Harkness does that in I 
book on prayer. In a sense, this 
autobiography although not inte 
tionally so. We can say that beca 
it is known that the author’s lifes 
a life of devotion. One can 
escape the note of quiet, unassumit 
authority which permeates the bo} 
Here is one reader who found in! 
a sense of personal healing 


Do not expect to find here ar 
thing new or startling. Look, rat 
for the true spirit of prayer, the cc 
cise yet thorough treatment of t 
Subject, and the breadth of und 
standing which ‘takes in the strugg! 
of the individual soul as well as 
complex problems of human and 
international relationships. 


The book is divided into three s 
tions; the foundations, the metho 
and the fruits of prayer. 


these headings, every aspect of t 
subject is discussed. The conclu 
ing chapter suggests what pra 
can contribute to the peace of 
world. Here, a quiet, humble wom) 
speaks with profound wisdom. i 
words make more sense than an 
thing I have heard recently from tH 
Kremlin, the British Parliament 
the United States Congress, And t i 
is covering quite a bit of territors 
Abingdon-Cokesbury are to be cot 
gratulated upon their selection 
this book as one of two books to 
honored in their award for literatu 
which will “accomplish the greatey 
good for the Christian faith ar 
Christian living among all people 
In my opinion, this volume deservé 
equal rank with Dr. George Bul 
trick’s more ambitious and more dj 


tailed treatment of the same subjeq! 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 
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\URRAY GROVE APPEAL 


The 1947 season at Murray Grove 
tracted the largest attendance 
ace the war. Improvements have 
en made and are being made which 
ll bring the property into a good 
ndition. 


As one looks back it certainly is 
thrill to know that one has visited 
ie place where Thomas Potter lived 
id dreamed and where John Mur- 
iy met him just by chance. One 
members the old adage, “it is an 

wind that blows no one some 
od,” and this surely applies to the 
ind that blew the brig Hand-in- 
land into the Cranberry Inlet and 
lus made possible the beginning 
‘ Universalism in America. 


One can picture Potter and Mur- 
Ly sitting before the huge fireplace 
ith candles or pine-knots to light 
le room, discussing the various 
‘oblems in the world of their time. 
‘urray’s room and the rest of the 
omestead are still kept as they were 
i the time of that memorable meet- 
ig. 


It is said that faithful Moslems 
ave one ambition, and that is to see 
1e Holy City of Mecca during their 
fe-time, and they endure incredible 
ardships to do so, yet, we Universal- 
ts, have here at Good Luck our 
rine which is convenient to reach, 
st hundreds have never done So. 


George A. Friedrich, in 
The Empire State Universalist. 
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CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


As the end of our year’s activities 
approaches, changes in the personnel 
of our state and local A.U.W. officers 
are bound to occur. 

We urge that corrected lists of 


| officers be sent to the national office 


at 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., as 
soon aS such changes are made, so 
that The Bulletin and other litera- 
ture may be properly addressed. 


REAL ISSUES IN 
SOUTH’S REVOLT* 


The real issues underlying the 
Southern, rebellion against President 
Truman are social and economic, not 
OlLGCe) mene 


An economic and social revolution. 


is under way in the South. The one- 
crop economy is vanishing. Industries 
are springing up in abandoned cot- 
ton fields. Unions are moving in. 
The Negro is fighting for a better 
place in life. Traditions are crack- 
ing. And old-line Southern poli- 
ticilans are in a last-ditch fight to 
hold their places. The wish for a 
two-party system is taking hold 
among the people... 

In the background is this picture 
of the old South: It was predomin- 
antly rural. Its social standards 
were geared to rural thinking. From 
the days of big cotton plantations 
and slavery, there had been three 
classes of people: whites who had 
something and ran the community; 
Negroes, who had very little and did 
the fetching and carrying and hard 
work; and poor whites, who had 
nothing but hope, and very little 
of that. 

As industries began to develop in 
the South, the poor whites in the 
uplands and along the fringes of the 
plantation area ‘vent into the mills 
to tend the machinery. The better 
jobs were set aside for white men. 
The fetching and carrying jobs con- 
tinued to be regarded: as Negro work. 
But the poor whites became a pool 
oi cheap labor for Southern indus- 
tries which often were owned and 
operated by Northerners. 

The poor whites often had been in 
close economic competition with the 
Negro. Both plantation owners and 
Negroes had regarded them as on 
a lower level than the Negro. And 
the poor whites had responded with 
hatred for Negroes and cordial dis- 
like for upper-deck whites. 

In the mills, the poor white re- 
mained in economic competition 
with the Negro. There was always 
the fear that the jobs the poor whites 
held in industry would be opened 


Association of Universalist Women 


| 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


up to Negroes. For this reason, the 
poor white fought to hold his color 
line, which gave him first claim to 
the better jobs. He still does. He 
is fighting even harder now in the 
new industrialization of the South. 

Union men have found that this, 
far down under the surface, is the 
real reason why they have made so 
little progress in organizing many 
areas of the South. The poor whites 
fear that, if they join a union, their 
jobs will be opened up to Negroes. 
Negro leaders say policies adopted by 
some industrial leaders are deliber- 
ately designed to set the poor white 
against the Negro. 

In a section in which there are 
too few jobs and most. persons are 
poor, the competition for jobs is 
keen. Before the war, nine million 
Negroes, three-fourths of all those 
in the nation, lived in eleven South- 
ern States. They comprised three- 
tenths of the total population of those 
States. In one hundred and eighty 
counties of those eleven States, there 
were more Negroes than whites. 


This is the background against 
which President Truman laid his 
proposal to give the Negro a fair 
chance at all jobs and to wipe out 
segregation in interstate commerce. 


The President’s proposal came at 
a time when the South already was 
in a turmoil. Four important pres- 
sures were pushing it toward a 
change in the Negro’s status: (1) 
The efforts of liberal whites and edu- 
cated Negroes inside the South. (2) 
A migration that was adding to the 
voting strength of the Negro in the 
Northern, politically pivotal States. 
(3)  Mechanization of Southern 
farms, which cut down ‘the number 
of jobs for the Negro in his tradi- 
tional calling. (4) The new drive for 
industrialization, which was chang- 
ing the economy and the thinking 
of Southerners. 


In their drive for change, the 
Negroes are Striving for an equal 
chance at jobs and a removal of 
discriminations in schools, courts, 
elections and public services of all 
kinds. Southern whites are fighting 
stubbornly to maintain the segrega- 
tion laws, which hold the two races 
apart, and to maintain the first 
claim to the better jobs. In Mr. 
Truman’s recommendations they see 
a threat to both. 

* Reprinted from “U. S. News 

and World Report,” an inde- 

pendent weekly magazine on na- 
tional and international affairs 
published at Washington. Copy- 
right 1948, United States News 
Publishing Corporation. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Making a Stained Glass Window 
A Vacation School Class at Work, Red Hill, N.C. 
June, 1947 


SOMETHING NEW 
AT FERRY BEACH 

Yes, something new has been added 
at Ferry Beach this year. There will 
be two Religious Education Institutes 
instead of one. “Which should I at- 
tend?” is a..question that several 
people have already asked. Here is 
the answer, , 

The first institute, July 24-31, is 
the new one. - It has been planned 
for advanced leaders, those with pro- 
fessional training in religious educa- 
tion or with sufficient experience or 
maturity to make them ready for the 
type of program offered. There will 
be “refresher” courses for ministers 
—one with Dr. Angus H. MacLean as 
leader, the other with Dr. Dorothy 
T. Spoerl. Provision has also been 
made for qualified members of local 
Religous Education Committees, di- 
rectors, and experienced teachers to 
Study and explore current trends and 
practices in the field of religion and 
religious education. 

A series of informal afternoon dis- 
cussions will be a feature of this 
institute under the leadership of 
Sophia L. Fahs, Editor of Children’s 
Materials, Unitarian Division of Edu- 
cation, Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk 
and Dr, MacLean. Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon will be dean during this 
first week. ~*~ 

The second institute, July 31- 
August 7, will’ be the “regular” Re- 
ligious Education Institute. Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr., dean in 1947, will 
serve again this year. A course on 
the History of Universalism with Dr. 
Max A. Kapp as leader will be one 
of the important offerings of this 
institute. Special attention will be 
given to young leaders and especially 
to those, young or older, who will 
be serving a church school as officer 
or teacher for the first time. Courses 
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are being offered for teachers of 
primaries, juniors and youth. Also 
a basic course on Understanding 
Children, to be taught by Dr. Doro- 
thy T. Spoerl. For superintendents 
there will be a course on administer- 
ing the church school. 

A partial listing of courses and 
faculty for both weeks will be found 
on p. 228 of this- number of the 
LEADER. Complete information has 
been sent to ministers and church 
school superintendents in the New 
England area. Upon request it will be 
sent to anyone who desires it. And 
delegates from other parts of the 
country who could combine, perhaps 
with a vacation period, a week among 
fellow-Universalists on the coast of 
Maine will be more than welcome. 


Application for attendance at these 
two institutes must be cleared 
through the office of the General 
Sunday School Association which 
conducts both institutes. For room 
reservations write to the secretary 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 39 So. Main 
St., Caribou, Me, 


HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR COPIES? 


Writes Mrs. Phyllis Nn. Maramarco, 
Director of Religious Education, West 
Hartford Congregational Church: 


“Thank you so much for the copy 
of Teaching Young Children. I have 
read it with a good deal of care and 
believe it will offer very definite help 
to the new teacher. It hits the eye 
well, too, both cover and insets from 
Children’s Religion adding greatly to 
the interest. I should be interested 
to receive any future copies which 
you may prepare.” 


Mrs. Maramarco refers to the guide 
for church school teachers, prepared 


by Margaret Winchester and issu 
by the General Sunday School Ass 
ciation. She is one of many p 
sons from our own and other ¢ 
nominations. who have written 2 
preciatively of this new handbook 
religious education. 

Writes Mrs, Ralph Harwood 
Skaneateles, N. Y.: 

“My teachers want to meet at lez 
once a month to plan our work. | 
have a grand bunch and enjoy o 
get-togethers. The Nursery Leac 
has found Begin with the Younge 
invaluable. She is helping the Crac 
Roll Superintendent.” 

Begin with the Youngest is a gui 
for Nursery Roll Superintendents, 
Susan IM. Andrews. Both public 
tions have been issued in connecti 
with the Adventure in Growth ai 
Achievement for Universalist Chur 
Schools. Both may be ordered fre 
the G.S.S.A. office, the first costi: 
25 cents, the second 15 cents. 


THEY TELL US 


THAT the ~ Unitarian - Universal! 
(Church of Utica, New Yo 
hopes to exceed last yea 
record of having sevente 
from the parish attend s 
mer institutes. 

THAT the Universalist church sche 
of Norway, Me.,; recently 
a twenty-four pound pac 
to the Universalist Servi 
Committee for the children | 
our Child Care Centers:in Gd 
many. “In it were two pai 
of practically new shoes, so¢ 
washcloths, tooth brushes a: 
paste, crayons, blocks 
paper, pencils, canned soi 
canned meat, several boxes 
powder to make chocol 
milk drinks, and other artic: 
brought by our children.” 

THAT the Universalist Church 
Joliet, Ill., will hold a Te: 
ers’ Alumni Tea on Sund 
afternoon, May 16, when 
former teachers of the chur} 
school will be honored gues 

THAT members cf Grades 2 andi 
of Murray Universalist Chur} 
School of Attleboro paid |i 
visit last month to Wheati. 
College observatory. “Veni 
was seen by the group throu 
the telescope and the varicd 
astronomical instruments wé! 
examined with interest.” 

THAT a Family Night for the Peo 
church schoo} pupils and thi 
parents was recently h 
with a program following sv 
per. 
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/EYMOUTH SECOND 
NIVERSALIST CHURCH 
ELEBRATES ONE HUNDRED 


'ND FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


The people of the Second Univer- 
jist Church of Weymouth, Mass., 
yt long ago turned up some old 
storical documents that clearly 
tablished the fact that the found- 
¢ date of their scciety was April 6, 
143. They decided to tell the world 
s0ut it and more important facts 
yout the services which this old 
nurch had rendered to its commun- 
and what it now offers to folk in 
Tfeymcuth. The occasion was also a 
»dedication on the part of the pres- 
at membership. 


From Sunday, April 4, through 
uesday, April 6, the celebration car- 
led the theme “One Hundred and 
ive years Young.” The Sunday 
yorning service was one of family 
pllowship and reception of new 
rembers. Monday, “Universalist 
ray,” was featured by a banquet 
which brought to the church as 
juests, ministers of the Old Colony 
issociation, the Universalist Service 
committee Director, the Rev. Carle- 
yn M. Fisher, the Rev. George 
spencer, Massachusetts Universalist 
ield Worker, and the Rev. Albert 
files, a former pastor. Dr. Robert 
fummins was the principal speaker 
or the meeting on “Our Universalist 


feritage,” in the evening. On Tues-- 


lay afternoon, the church com- 
aemorated “The Part Our Women 
lave Played.” Mrs. Henry Stanley 
poke on “Our New England Heri- 


age.” The evening gathering 
rought the “Town of Weymouth 
Ybservance.” The Rev. Kroum Jor- 


lan, president of the Council of 
thurches offered the Invocation. 
joseph Fern, chairman of the Board 
if Selectmen brought greetings from 
he town. The address was given 
y Daniel O’Donnell. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Alarm clocks of conscience 
Din daily in our deaf ears 
| Indifferent to the 


urgency 
Of Jesus’ moral revolution 
So We remain moral morons 
And spiritual _illiterates 


DISASTROUS! 
BRAINARD F. GIBBONS 


MAY 15, 1948 


MURRAY GROVE, 1948 


Murray Grove will be open from 
July 24 through September 6 during 
1948. We hope that You will 
put down in your note-book NOW 
ain underlined notation, “I will be 
present at The Grove during the 
summer of 1948.” 

Riev. George H. Wood of Meriden, 
Conn,, will be the resident minister 


this season and Wallace Parkhurst 


of Danbury, Conn., will be the mana- 
ger. Arthur I. Olson, president of 
the Murray Grove Association, 68 
Maple Ave., Danbury, Conn., will 
be glad to answer any inquiries con- 


cerning rates, transportation, special 


events, etc. 

The good ship Hand-in-Hand is be- 
ing made ready for its annual sum- 
mer cruise at Murray Grove. The 
Murray Grove Association and the 
Deans of the Institutes have been 
making plans for a banner institute 
season. 

The Youth Institute, with Alice 
Harrison, Director of Youth Activi- 
ties of The Universalist Church of 
America, as Dean, will be held July 
31 to August 1. 

Churchmanship Week End, August 
7 and 8, will be held with David 
Snow, Philadelphia, Pa. as Dean. 
This week end, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent of The Uni- 
versalist Church ef America, will be 
the preacher in the Memorial 
Church. 

Churchmanshiy Institute will be 
held August 7-14 with Ida M. Folsom, 
a member of the staff of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, as Dean. 

Now is the time to start making 
plans for attendance at one of these 
institutes. What better place could 
any Universalist find, than this, 
the Birthplace of The Universalist 
Church in America, to attend an 
institute and gain inspiration at this 
historic spot where Thomas Potter 
first met John Murray, the founder 
of Universalism in America, so many 
years ago? Every young person, lay- 
man, laywoman, minister and church 
school teacher owes it to himself to 
visit Murray Grove. We hope we’ll 
see you at Murray Grove sometime 
during the season of 1948. 


BETHANY UNION HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Bethany Union Corporation 
held its fifty-ninth annual meeting 
April 21, 1948. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Honorary President, Frank A. Dew- 
ick; President, Mrs. Alice C. Lane; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Dorothy Lalone; 
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Treasurer, Frank A. Dewick; Clerk, 
Mrs. Elsie G. Hurley. 

Although Mr. Dewick will continue 
as treasurer, it is with deep regret 
that the Bethany Union Corporation 
announces his resignation as presi- 
dent. He has given faithful and gen- 
erous service for thirty-one years. 
His devotion and foresight in build- 
ing up a new home for Bethany 
Union is a monument to his love of 
humanity. It was the unanimous 
approval of all members that the 
title of Honorary President be con- 
ferred upon Mr. Dewick. No better 
testimonial could be given than the 
one written by Mrs. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone for the Board of Managers 
a year ago when the members first 
heard of his desire to retire. 


FRANK A. DEWICK 

Over the years you have steadily 
and persistently brought your gifts 
of business acumen and generous 
heart to furthering the welfare of 
this institution. 

By your guidance of the destiny of 
Eethany Union, you have at once 
preserved the spirit of its founders 
and increased its attractiveness and 
usefulness to meet changing needs. 

For your courageous vision in pro- 
moting change in the interest of 
progress, we honor you. 

For your generous and tireless ef- 
forts of nearly thirty years’ service, 
now at your retirement as presiding 
officer, we salute you. 

On behalf of all those who have 
enjoyed the privileges and benefits 
of Bethany Union, we thank you. 

We rejoice in your continued) pres- 
ence and active interest in advancing 
the progress of this institution. 

The Board of Managers. 


DR. PENNOYER HEADS 
FLORIDA RETIRED MINISTERS 


One of our men, Dr. Charles Hunt- 
ington Pennoyer, has been elected 
President of the Fellowship of Retired 
Ministers and Missionaries of Braden- 
ton and Vicinity, Florida. In the group 
are over half a dozen each of minis- 
ters of Presbyterian, Methodist, Con- 
gregational and Baptist bodies, in- 
cluding Southern men in each of the 
circles, two Episcopalians and one 
each of Lutheran, United Presby- 
terian, Church of God and Indepen- 
cent, together with wives and hus- 
bands, and widows. Dr. Pennoyer led 
a Quaker prayer memorial for Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. He was the organizing 
chairman and, after declining to take 
on further responsibility, gave in at 
next meeting on condition that the 
program committee carry out all that 
duty. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautifu. 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and 
Liberal Arts. 


Send for cataiog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 
® 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 
JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON WOMEN 
SPONSOR DINNER FOR 
MURRAY GROVE 


The Mary Campbell Rice Circle 
(the Business Womens’ group of the 
Womens’ Association) of the National 
Memorial Church, sponsored a din- 
ner on April 16 for the benefit of 
Murray Grove, the Birthplace of Uni- 
versalism. 

After the dinner, a most interest- 
ing program depicting the early his- 
tory of Universalism was given. 
There was also instrumental music 
and several numbers by the Male 
Quartette. Considerable interest con- 
cerning our National Birthplace was 
evinced and it is expected a group 
from this church will attend the 
summer session at Murray Grove 
this year. 

It is planned to make this dinner 
an annual affair as the contribution 
of the National .Memorial Church 
toward the further. development of 
our National Universalist Shrine. 


URBANA CHURCH AND 
SYNAGOGUE CONGREGATIONS 
WORSHIP TOGETHER 


Sunday, April 18, the congregations 
of Sinai Temple of Champaign and 
the Universalist Church of Urbana 
held an inter-faith service of wor- 
ship at the Universalist Church. 

The liturgy, in both English and 
Hebrew, was taken from that of both 
faiths, and was conducted by Dr. 
Ellis Pierce. The sermon was given 
by Rabbi Sanford Saperstein, Rabbi 
of Sinai Temple and Director of the 
Hillel Foundation at the University 
of Illinois. The service was broad- 
cast over the University of Illinois 
radio station WILL. 


CANTON UNIVERSALISTS 
STAGE HOBBY SHOW 


The Universalist Parish Club, Can- 
ton, New York, enjoyed a Sunday 
evening program, March 21, on talks 
and discussions of hobbies. Arthur 
Storrs spoke most informatively 
about bee raising. Mrs. Herbert A. 
Block exhibited some marionettes 
and explained how they were made. 
William Viertel clicked a camera 
shutter and demonstrated photog- 
raphy printing. Dean and Mrs. Mark- 
ham displayed some of their interest- 
ing items collected in the Near East 
including a hand-lettered and hand- 
illuminated copy of the Koran which 
is over three hundred years old. 


Cnn Just published ——— 


How We Got Our 
Denominations 


Stanley |. Stuber 


The layman’s primer on church 


history provides a condensed — 


though comprehensive record 
of the Christian church from 
its beginning down to the move- 
ments for unity today. 

The many branches of the 


church in America are de- 
scribed in separate chapters 
giving the historical back- 


ground and chief emphases of 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant 
Episcopal, Reformed, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches; the Congregational- 
Christian, Baptist, Quaker, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and Dis- 
ciples. The Menonites, Evan- 
gelical-Reformed, Christian Sci- 
entists and other groups are in- 
cluded in one chapter. A final 
section, “Working Together,” 
deals with some of the agencies 
through which the denomina- 
tions function on a cooperative 
level. 


The Protestant Church 


and The Negro 


Frank S. Loescher 


Here are facts, presented fully 
and objectively, that will stimu- 
late self-examination among 
church bodies, congregations, 
and individual members. 

In a foreword to this study of 
inter-racial policies and prac- 
tices of the Protestant churches 
in America, Bishop William 
Scarlett points out that this 
will not be pleasant reading for 
those who leve the church. The 
author’s sobering conclusion— 
after studying seventeen major 
denominations as well as sev- 
eral thousand local congrega- 
tions plus schools and colleges 
—is that the Protestant church 
has in. effect “aided and abet- 
ted” segregation and discrimi- 
nation, inside and outside the 
church. 


$2.50 


Dr. Loescher’s devout concern | 


for the church of the future 
and his scientific method of as- 
sembling facts make this a 
euidebcok that will be the basis 
for discussion and action by 
clergymen and laymen. $3.00 


At your bookstore 
Association Press 


347 Madison Ave., 
. New York 17, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE] 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


ynard Carmichael, Ph. D.,LL D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


' 256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION i 


Offers the advantage of a comlortable 
Mme to young women of moderate means, 
th business women and students. The 
on is within easy access of all parts of 
ston 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
sluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DELWICK, Treasurer 


AY 15, 1948 


INSTALLATIONS 


CHARLES H. EMMONS was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, Sunday evening, April 
18. The Act of Installation was per- 
formed by Everett J. McIntosh, chair- 
man of the Board of Deacons. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, formerly General 
Superintendent and long-time asso- 


ciate of Mr. Emmons in the work of © 


The Universalist Church of America, 
presented the minister-elect for in- 
stallation and offered the Installa- 
tion Prayer. The Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster delivered the sermon. The 
Invocation and Lord’s Prayer were 
led by Gordon Newell, minister of 
the Third Universalist Church of 
Weymouth and the Scripture was 
read by the Rev. Donald McMillan, 
minister of the Second Universalist 
Church of Weymouth. Greetings 
from the Weymouth Ministers’ As- 
sociation were brought by the Rev. 
David Carter and from the Council 
of Churches by the Rev. Kroum Jor- 
dan. Mr. Emmons pronounced the 
Benediction. 


There followed a reception for Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmons, 


THEODORE A. WEBB was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Dexter, Maine, Thursday 
evening, March 11. The Installation 
sermon was delivered by the General 
Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins. 


The Rey. Carl Seaburg, Norway, 
presided and led the congregation 
in the opening worship. The Scrip- 
ture was read by the Rev. Richard 
Bird, Guilford. Harold E. Hatch 
performed the Act of Installation on 
behalf of the congregation. This 
was followed by the Installation 
Prayer offered by the Rev. William 
E. Gardner of Bangor. The Charge 
to the Congregation was given by 
the Rev. Kenneth E. Hawks, 
superintendent of Maine Universalist 
Churches and the Charge to the 
People, by the Rev. Milton M. Mc- 
Gorrill, Orono. The Rey. Gilman 
Lane brought greetings from the 
community. Following the _ reces- 
sional hymn, the newly installed 
minister pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb were given a 
reception by the parish after the 
service, 

“You’re very interested in that 
stuffed bird,” said the ornithologist. 

“Yes,” said the aviation expert. “I 
think its steering gear infringes one 
of my patents.” 


I do not believe in a fate that falls 
on men however they act; but I do 
believe in a fate that falls on them 
unless they act. 

—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


INTER - CHURCH HYMNAL 


The Church of the Redeemer, 
Universalist, of West Hartford, 
Connecticut has about two hun- 
dred copies of Inter-Church 
Hymnal, published by Bigelow 
and Main Inc., Chicago, com- 
piled by Frank A. Morgan. 
These Hymnals are in fair 
condition, Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske of 15 Middlefield Drive, 
West Hartferd, Connecticut, 
would deliver them to anyone 
interested who would pay trans- 
portation charges. 


Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 


from. the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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ee , 
Notices 
ANNUAL MEETING FERRY 
BEACH LADIES AID 

The annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid will be held at 
the Quillan, Saco, Maine, Wednes- 
day, August 11, at two o’clock. 

Ethel Walsh, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Albert D. Bell transferred to 
Ohio April 14, 1948. 
Merton L. Aldridge, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Examination for Ordination of Mr. 
eobert T. Dick and Mr. Norman L. 
Sparbel to take place on Friday, May 
26, 1948, at the Betts Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Syracuse, New 
York. : 

Howard B. Gilman, Secretary. 


CRACKLING 


They were both writing letters, but 
suddenly the husband stopped and 
looked worried. ‘“What’s the matter 
dear?” asked his wife. 


-‘Why, er—I had it on the tip of 
my tongue and now its gone.” 

“Never mind,” she said, “just think 
hard and it’s bound to come back.” 

“Thinking won’t bring this back. It 
was a three-cent stamp!” 


Doctor (after examination): “Mad- 
am, you have a constitution of iron.” 

Obese Patient: “I’ve often wonder- 
ed what made me so heavy.” 


“My husband is-trying to sell our 
car.” 

“Why?” 

“He says the outgo for the upkeep 
is too much for his income.” 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Cluldren and “Joonors” Will Treasure Those Books! 


ee 


For Children: 
ONCE LONG AGO 


by Mary Owen Bruce 65c 


Perfect for the "tell me a story" stage, this selected 
group of Old Testament narratives is beautifully 
interpreted and colorfully illustrated. 


THINE IS THE GLORY 


by Florence M. Taylor 65c 


This story interprets the Lord's Prayer for children 
in their own terms. Lovely full color illustrations 
bring out the prayer's meaning. 


GROWING PAINS 
by Florence M. Taylor 65c 


Children will love to read of modern difficulties, 
solved in a Christian manner, by boys and girls 
of their age group. Full page color illustrations. 


For Juniors and Seniors: 
THE KING 
NOBODY WANTED 


by Norman F. Langford $2.50 


yeidly, yet with simplicity, the teachings of Jesus 
and the significance of his deeds are made crystal- 
clear. This story, dramatically illustrated is the 
junior's life of Christ for this generation. 

(192 pages). 


THE CHOICE 
by Paul S. Minear $2.00 


Here Nero's era of persecution provides an excit- 
ing setting. Seniors and young people will follow 
with interest a Christian boy's discussions with 
Pagans, and the hard, searching questions he asks 
of those who found their answers in Jesus Christ. 
(320 pages). 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Enclosed please find 


L] check 


Please send 


L_] money order 
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